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Mr. Roosevelt and the Vatican 

j» j» j» 

Colonel Roosevelt rejected the honor of an audience 
with the Holy Father during his visit to Rome. The 
details of the episode are best presented by the messages 
that passed between Colonel Roosevelt's spokesman and 
the Vatican officials, and the statements of the Cardinal 
Secretary of State and Bishop Kennedy, Rector of the 
American College. 

While at Gondokoro in February Mr. Roosevelt wrote 
to Ambassador Leishman, saying that he would be glad 
of the honor of an audience with King Victor Emmanuel 
and the Pope. The audience with the King was arranged 
promptly. Before an arrangement could be reached 
relative to an audience with the Pope several telegrams 
were passed between him and his spokesman in Rome 

Colonel Roosevelt received this cablegram from Mr.. 
Leishman at Cairo, March 20 : 

" Mgr. Kennedy, Rector of the American Catholic 
College, in reply to an inquiry which I caused to be made, 
requests that the following communication be transmitted 
to you: 

" ' The Holy Father will be delighted to grant an au- 
dience to Mr. Roosevelt on April 5, and hopes that notlv 
ing will arise to prevent it such as the much-regretted 
incident which made the reception of Mr. Fairbanks im- 
possible/ " 

Colonel Roosevelt, replying to Mr. Leishman, Mavch 
25, telegraphed: 
" Please present the following to Mgr. Kennedy : 

133 
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" ' It would be a real pleasure to me to be presented 
to the Holy Father, for whom I entertain high respect, 
both personally and as the head of a great Church. I 
fully recognize his entire right to receive or not re- 
ceive whomsoever he chooses, for any reason that seems 
good to him, and if he does not receive me I shall not 
for a moment question the propriety of his action. On 
the other hand, I, in my turn, must decline to make any 
stipulations or submit to any conditions which in any 
way would limit my freedom or conduct. I trust that on 
April 5 he will find it convenient to receive me/ 

"'Theodore Roosevelt.'" 

How Bishop Kennedy Acted. 

Mgr. Kennedy, the Rector of the American College, 
made this statement in regard to the foregoing: 

" On March 20 First Secretary of Embassy Garrett 
called on me to transmit a request and express Mr. Roose- 
velt's desire for an audience with the Holy Father on 
April 5. I informed Mr. Garrett that I would immedi- 
ately present Mr. Roosevelt's request to the proper au- 
thorities of the Vatican, promising a response as soon as 
possible. 

" The following day I was authorized to send the first 
message, which I did through the American Embassy. 
The reference to the Fairbanks incident in this message 
was intended by the Vatican only as a friendly intimation 
to Mr. Roosevelt to be on his guard. The message in 
reply from Mr. Roosevelt was communicated to the Vati- 
can authorities on the same day. On Monday, the 28th, 
I was instructed to send the following : 

" * His Holiness would be much pleased to grant an 
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audience to Mr. Roosevelt, for whom he entertains the 
highest esteem both personally and as former President. 
His Holiness quite recognizes Mr. Roosevelt's entire 
right to full freedom of conduct. On the other hand, in 
view of circumstances for which neither His Holiness nor 
Mr. Roosevelt is responsible, an audience could not take 
place except on the understanding expressed in a former 
message/ 

" Nothing further from Mr. Roosevelt reached me." 

On March 28 Mr. Roosevelt at Cairo received a cable- 
gram from Ambassador Leishman giving this message 
from Mgr. Kennedy, and the following day Mr. Roose- 
velt sent another message to the American Ambassador, 
saying : 

" The proposed presentation is of course now impos- 
sible." 

Why the Pope Did Not See Mr. Roosevelt. 

The following despatch from Rome to the New York 
Sun of April 4, tells the reasons, as given out by Cardinal 
Merry del Val, Secretary of State, why the Pope did not 
see Colonel Roosevelt. At the opening the Cardinal said : 

"This is the present situation: The Methodists here 
in Rome strive by every means to conduct a campaign of 
venomous hostility against the Holy Father by lies and 
slanders. Here at his very door, in this his own episcopal 
city, they harbor alien priests. Moreover, they openly 
sympathize with and aid his enemies. They also advocate 
and strive to put into effect the principle enunciated by 
Bovio at the foot of the statute of Giordano Bruno, the 
apostate priest, when he said : ' We have stripped the 
Pope of his temporal power and we will never rest till 
we strip him of his spiritual power as well/ r 
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" When Mr. Roosevelt expressed a wish to see the Pope 
it was feared that he did not know that the situation was 
as I have described it. As a consequence he was advised 
in a friendly way and the hope was expressed that the au- 
dience would not be prevented by any incident similar to 
that which made impossible a meeting between His Ho- 
liness and Mr. Fairbanks. No condition was imposed, 
but the same procedure was adopted as when other audi- 
ences with the Pope are arranged." 

Cardinal Merry del Val quoted as examples the audi- 
ences granted to the Emperor of Germany, King Edward 
of England and other sovereigns. The Cardinal then 
proceeded : " When audiences are arranged the Vatican 
authorities naturally suggest beforehand in a friendly way 
the things that are to be done. All this interchange of 
messages was preliminary and was naturally considered 
in the Vatican as confidential, not for the Vatican's sake 
but for that of Mr. Roosevelt himself, in order that he 
might be left free and unembarrassed on his arrival in 
Rome. Actually no application for an audience was made 
but Mr. Roosevelt's wish to see the Pope was conveyed 
to the Vatican." This and other communications, it was 
thought in the Vatican, were not intended for publica- 
tion. 

" I saw Mr. O'Laughlin, who presented a letter from 
Mgr. Falconio at Washington, who cabled the same day 
that it was his desire that I see Mr. O'Laughlin merely 
in the capacity of one of Mr. Roosevelt's traveling com- 
panions. Mr. O'Laughlin told me that he did not repre- 
sent Mr. Roosevelt and then I asked what he was here 
for. 

" Mr. O'Laughlin answered : ' To see if we cannot ar- 
range the matter.' He assured me that if the telegrams 
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that had passed were withdrawn Mr. Roosevelt would see 
the Pope and all the difficulties would be at an end. 
This, it seemed to me, showed that Mr. O'Laughlin 
was really in a position to arrange matters. Accordingly 
I replied: 'That is impossible/ 

" Mr. O'Laughlin's contention was that Mr. Roosevelt 
was at liberty to go where he liked and to do what he 
pleased after the audience. My reply was : 

" ' After or before makes no difference. It is not a 
question of religion. Mr. Roosevelt can go to his own or 
to any Protestant church in the city of Rome, and while 
there deliver an address if he chooses to do so. Then, 
if he pleases, he may drive direct from that church and 
be received by the Holy Father/ I added, however, that 
it would be more tactful if Mr. Roosevelt would first 
drive to his hotel and there wait a few minutes before 
starting out for the audience. 

" ' But/ I went on, ' he cannot go to the Methodists in 
this place. I do not know about the Methodists in other 
places and to them I do not refer — but those in this place 
are particularly offensive to His Holiness because they 
conduct a campaign of villainous calumny against the 
Holy See. Therefore, to go before or after the audience 
with the Pope and with the full knowledge that it would 
be offensive would be equally objectionable to the Holy 
Father/ 

" Continuing, I said to Mr. O'Laughlin : ' All I ask 
is this: Can you assure me that Mr. Roosevelt will de 
facto not go to the Methodists, thus leaving entirely 
aside the question of what he may consider his rights in 
the matter?' 

" Mr. O'Laughlin replied : ' I cannot give any such 
assurance. On the contrary, my opinion is that Mr. 
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Roosevelt is just the kind of a man to go, although he has 
as yet made no engagement/ 

" I replied : ' Mr. Roosevelt is entirely free to go where 
he pleases, but the Holy Father is certainly free to re- 
fuse to receive any one who reserves the right wittingly 
to offend him.' " 

The Cardinal then gave examples to illustrate the 
Vatican's point of view in the matter. Suppose, he sug- 
gested, that Mr. Roosevelt were to go to Berlin. He cer- 
tainly would not go to Polish clubs if it were pointed out 
to him in a diplomatic way that such action would be 
offensive to the Kaiser. This before or after being re- 
ceived by his Majesty. 

Another example he gave Mr. O'Laughlin, to quote 
his own words, was as follows : " You are free to take 
off your coat when you visit me and you may sit in your 
shirt sleeves now if you desire, but if you were to do so 
I would certainly not receive you again." 

" Concluding my talk with Mr. O'Laughlin," the Cardi- 
nal said, " I remarked in substance : ' If I or any prelate 
from the Vatican went to America, we would consider 
ourselves obliged to conform to the laws and customs of 
that country. If I wished an audience at the White 
House I should feel obliged to inquire about the etiquette 
to be observed. I would naturally be anxious if only as a 
matter of delicacy, to abstain from any act that might be 
interpreted as offensive. The Holy Father expects the 
same from all who desire to see him.' " 

Incomplete Story Given Out. 

Although the negotiations were technically between 
Ambassador Leishman and Mgr. Kennedy, it is well un- 
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derstood in Rome that Mgr. Kennedy was acting under 
the instructions of Cardinal Merry del Val. The tele- 
grams, therefore, were in reality between former Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and the Papal Secretary of State, and 
surprise was expressed when it was learned that Colonel 
Roosevelt had given out the text of the messages ex- 
changed by Mgr. Kennedy and the American Ambassa- 
dor, as they were regarded by the Vatican in the light of 
diplomatic documents. 

This surprise was increased when it was seen that the 
full text of Bishop Kennedy's last message was not given 
out but only the last sentence which, without what had 
preceded it, creates an erroneous impression of the affair. 

To ensure the publicity of his own side of the incident, 
Colonel Roosevelt cabled the following statement to the 
Rev. Lyman Abbott, editor of The Outlook in New York, 
by whom it was given out at once to the daily press : 

"Through The Outlook, I wish to make a statement 
to my fellow Americans regarding what has occurred in 
connection with the Vatican. I am sure that the great 
majority of my fellow citizens, Catholics quite as much 
as Protestants, will feel that I acted in the only way possi- 
ble for an American to act, and because of this very fact 
I most earnestly hope that the incident will be treated in 
a matter-of-course way as merely personal, and, above 
all, as not warranting the slightest exhibition of rancor or 
bitterness. Among my best and closest friends are many 
Catholics. The respect and regard of those of my fel- 
low Americans who are Catholics are as dear to me as 
the respect and regard of those who are Protestants. On 
my journey through Africa I visited many Catholic as 
well as many Protestant missions. As I look forward to 
telling the people at home all that has been done by 
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Protestants and Catholics alike, as I saw it, in the field of 
missionary endeavor, it would cause me a real pang to 
have anything said or done that would hurt or give pain 
to my friends, whatever their religious belief. But any 
merely personal considerations are of no consequence in 
this matter. The important consideration is the avoidance 
of harsh and bitter comment such as may excite mistrust 
and anger between and among good men. 

" The more an American sees of other countries the 
more profound must be his feelings of gratitude that in 
his own land there is not merely complete toleration but 
the heartiest good will and sympathy among sincere and 
honest men of different faiths — good will and sympathy 
so complete that in the innumerable daily relations of our 
American life Catholics and Protestants meet together 
and work together without thought of the difference of 
creed being even present in their minds. 

" This is a condition so vital to our national wellbeing 
that nothing should ber permitted to jeopardize it. Bitter 
comment and criticism, acrimonious attack and defense 
are not only profitless but harmful, and to seize upon 
such an incident as this as an occasion for controversy 
would be wholly indefensible and should be frowned upon 
by Catholics and Protestants alike, and all good Ameri- 
cans." 

The Papal Delegate Speaks. 

His Excellency, Archbishop Diomede Falconio, the 
Papal Delegate, issued this statement at Washington on 
April 4: 

" It is certain that the Pope has the highest esteem for 
Colonel Roosevelt, both as a private individual and as 
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former President of the United States ; also that he was 
looking forward with pleasure to meeting him. In the 
case of Colonel Roosevelt, as of Mr. Fairbanks, it was not 
at all a question of religion, but of the self-respect and 
dignity of the Apostolic See. Colonel Roosevelt could 
have gone to any other Protestant churches in Rome. 

" After all that has been said it is unnecessary to insist 
that the Methodists' insulting agitation and offensive 
proselytism constitute a real warfare against the Holy 
Father and the Catholic religion, and that in the very 
heart of his ancient and venerable seat. It must be re- 
membered that the Holy Father considers himself a 
sovereign ruler, and as such he is recognized by other 
nations. Besides, as the head of at least 250,000,000 
Catholics, he has the right to special consideration and 
ought himself to be the very best judge of what that 
means. Every government has its etiquette or rules to 
protect the office and position of its ruler. 

" The circumstances that in Rome the Methodists have 
organized themselves as an anti- Vatican party makes it 
impossible for the Holy Father to recognize them in any 
way, much less to strengthen them in the eyes of the 
Catholics of Italy. It is extremely unpleasant, to say the 
least, that this violent situation should have become pub- 
lic on the occasion of the visit to Rome of distinguished 
American citizens." 

Archbishop Ireland's View of the Incident. 

St. Paul, Minn., April 5. — Archbishop Ireland, after 
reading the report from Rome concerning the Roosevelt- 
Vatican incident, made the following statement: 

" Before passing judgment on the Roosevelt incident in 
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Rome one should be thoroughly conversant with all at- 
tending circumstances, more so, indeed, than* the state- 
ments appearing in the morning papers seemingly permit. 

" Of one thing I am certain — the Methodist propa- 
ganda in Rome is so vile, so calumnious in its assaults 
upon the Catholic faith, so dishonest in its methods to 
win proselytes that the Holy Father, the supreme guard- 
ian of the faith, is compelled by the vital principles of his 
high office to avert, at all cost, the slightest movement on 
his part that might directly or indirectly, be interpreted 
as abetting the propaganda, or approving even by impli- 
cation, its purposes and tactics. 

" Since the Fairbanks incident I have received from 
Rome most reliable data, that more than justify any state- 
ment I have heretofore made or may at any other time 
be prepared to make, with regard to this Methodist 
propaganda. Indeed, the address of the Methodist min- 
ister in Rome, the Rev. Mr. Tipple, the Sunday after the 
Fairbanks incident, is an all-sufficient indication of its 
rancorous spirit and of the egregious calumnies to which 
it resorts. 

" It is as clear as noonday to those who know the facts 
in connection with the Methodist Roman propaganda 
that any man, however otherwise worthy and illustrious, 
giving or likely to give, public recognition of any kind 
to its work, even to its existence, could not be received by 
the Holy Father. 

" How far Cardinal Merry del Val had reason to sus- 
pect from the movements of the Methodists themselves, 
or otherwise, that there was peril lest Mr. Roosevelt, 
even unwittingly, be entangled in their meshes, I am not 
in a position to say. The Cardinal is a wise, judicious 
statesman, and must have well weighed the whole situa- 
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tion before he acted. His words deserve consideration. 
' It is not/ he said, ' a question of religion/ 

" Mr. Roosevelt might have gone to an Episcopalian, 
Presbyterian or any other church, except the Methodist 
and delivered an address there and he could have been 
received by the Pope on the same day. But he could not 
be received when, it was suspected that, after the audience 
with the Pope, he intended to go to the Methodist 
Church in Rome, which is carrying on a most offensive 
campaign against the Pontiff." 

His Grace concludes that Cardinal Merry del Val, 
guided by his knowledge of local circumstances, would 
take no risk; the honor of the Holy See must be safe- 
guarded. 

Editorial Comments on the " Incident." 

(From Rome, April 9.) 

Mr. Roosevelt must have read the communication from 
Rome in a great hurry and answered it still more pre- 
cipitately. After all he is only a private, if very dis- 
tinguished, citizen, but the tone of his reply is that of 
one potentate addressing another. No exception, how- 
ever, was taken to his tone or even to the entirely un- 
necessary allusion to the Vicar of Christ as the Head of 
" a great Church." But surely everybody must have been 
amazed on reading the following words : " I in my turn 
must decline to make any stipulations or to submit to any 
conditions which would in any way limit my freedom of 
conduct." Surely Mr. Roosevelt forgot that he was no 
longer in the wilds of Africa. Every man surrenders 
some of his liberty of conduct when he forms part of 
civilized society, and there is an old proverb that when 
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you come to Rome you must do as Rome does. True, 
that eccentric potentate the late Shah of Persia declined 
to accept the conditions laid down for the audience with 
Pope Leo XIII but then everybody laughed at him, and 
when the Emperor of Germany or the King of England 
come to Rome and prepare to visit the Holy Father they 
are scrupulously careful to observe the conditions pre- 
scribed for them. True again, last year one hoodlum who 
managed to enter the Holy Father's presence refused to 
comply with the etiquette of such occasion, but after all 
he was a hoodlum and not the ex-President of the United 
States. When Mr. Roosevelt returns to the land of 
liberty he will have to part once more with some of his 
cherished " liberty of conduct " or he will have trouble 
not only with the police but with decent society. 

Mr. Roosevelt was politely informed of a wish of the 
Pontiff. His answer was that he still wanted to be re- 
ceived in audience but that he must be left perfectly free 
to insult the Head of the Catholic Church and the spiritual 
Father of eighteen millions of American Catholics ! On 
the evening before his arrival in Rome his private sec- 
retary made an effort on his own responsibility to set 
things right. Had the Cardinal Secretary of State wished 
to stand on his dignity he would have declined to spend 
any of his valuable time on such an unaccredited am- 
bassador — instead he received Mr. O'Laughlin with his 
usual kindness and courteously listened to what he had 
to say. What he did say was that if the audience were 
granted at the last hour, without any conditions, Mr. 
Roosevelt was as likely as not to do the very thing that 
had rendered Mr. Fairbanks' audience impossible al- 
though he knew that the Holy Father would be pained 
and offended by it. All this will perhaps seem incredible 
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but it is the simple truth, and it proves that while the 
representatives of the Holy Father showed every con- 
sideration for the ex-President of the United States, 
Mr. Roosevelt showed no consideration whatever either 
for them or for the Holy Father himself. He has ad- 
dressed an open letter to the editor of the Outlook ex- 
pressing the hope that no ill-feeling will be caused in 
America by the incident between himself and the Vatican. 
The advice is excellent. It is more Mr. Roosevelt's mis- 
fortune than his fault that with all his good qualities he 
has not been liberally endowed with a sense of the fitness 
of things, and Americans with their usual generosity will 
overlook this unfortunate episode in his career. 

But it is another matter when Mr. Roosevelt says in 
his public statement : " I am quite sur'e that the great 
majority of my fellow-citizens, Catholics quite as much 
as Protestants, will feel that I acted in the only way 
possible for an American to act." On the contrary they 
will think that he had no business to ask for an audience 
unless he were prepared to observe an elementary prin- 
ciple of courtesy, they will think that when informed in a 
private telegram of the wish of the Holy Father it was 
singularly bad taste to declare that while he refused to 
respect this wish he trusted the Pope would still find it 
convenient to receive him, they will also find it very hard 
to understand why he should quote the following pas- 
sage from Mgr. Kennedy's communication to the Ameri- 
can ambassador " the audience could not now take place 
except on the understanding expressed in the former 
message," and omit the important explanation preceding 
it: "in view of circumstances for which neither His 
Holiness nor Mr. Roosevelt is responsible," and finally 
they will marvel at the queer absent-mindedness of the ex- 
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President who in one breath wrote for his paper : " If 
the Pope does not receive me I shall not for a moment 
question the propriety of his action " and in the next 
announced that " liberal Catholics here . . . en- 
deavored to persuade the Vatican to recede from its 
erroneous position." Every year thousands of Ameri- 
cans are received in audience by His Holiness. But there 
have been only two Roosevelt incidents — or three if you 
count that of the boor above referred to. The real trouble 
is that Mr. Roosevelt was not willing to act like "the 
great majority of his fellow-citizens " when they wish 
to see the Pope, but wanted to be above all the laws and 
conventions which regulate the conduct of well-behaved 
persons from America and every other part of the world. 
He wanted more than the rights and privileges of an 
American citizen or of an European emperor; he was 
dazzled with his own importance, and could not conceive 
why any human being should venture to say " No," when 
he said " Yes," not because he is an American citizen but 
because he is Theodore Roosevelt. 

(The New York Sun, April 5.) 

In the Roosevelt version of the correspondence which 
ended in the refusal of the Pope to receive the ex-Presi- 
dent the first message of Monsignor Kennedy, Rector 
of the American Catholic College in Rome, is given in 
full in one of Ambassador Leishman's despatches. Mr. 
Roosevelt's answer to this is also given in full. Then, in 
natural order, comes the subjoined condensation of the 
second communication from Monsignor Kennedy. 

" On March 28 Ambassador Leishman sent Mr. Roose- 
velt a cable despatch which ended by saying that ' the 
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audience could not take place excepting on the under- 
standing expressed in the former message.' " 

The effect produced on the reader of this sentence is 
that a curt and not courteous ultimatum was served on 
Mr. Roosevelt by the Rector of the American College, 
acting officially for his Holiness the Pope. This impres- 
sion is increased by the next paragraph of the Roosevelt 
statement : 

" Mr. Roosevelt sent the following cable despatch to 
Ambassador Leishman o,n March 29 : 1 Proposed presenta- 
tion is of course now impossible.' " 

Thus the matter stands: The Pope with almost dis- 
courteous abruptness insists on the observance of certain 
conditions which are incompatible with the dignity and 
freedom of the applicant for a reception, and the appli- 
cant in just resentment properly and most pointedly re- 
fuses to submit. A laudable attitude and sure to provoke 
the applause of right feeling and liberal men of all re- 
ligious faith. 

But this is not the first time Mr. Roosevelt has given 
to the public correspondence revealing himself in an ad- 
mirable position. What was the complete text of Monsig- 
nor Kennedy's second message ? Was it abrupt, as the 
Roosevelt statement would lead us to believe? On this 
aspect of the case we have the statement of Monsignor 
Kennedy. It is prefaced by a significant remark: 

" I notice that my second message is not fully given." 

With this as an introduction the Rector of the Ameri- 
can College discloses the text of his second message, 
which was: 

" His Holiness will be much pleased to grant an audi- 
ence to Mr. Roosevelt, for whom he entertains great 
esteem both personally and as President of the United 
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States. His Holiness quite recognizes Mr. Roosevelt's 
entire right to freedom of conduct. On the other hand, 
in view of the circumstances, for which neither his Holi- 
ness nor Mr. Roosevelt is responsible, an audience could 
not occur except on the understanding expressed in the 
former message." 

This puts a somewhat different face on the corres- 
pondence. There is no curtness, no discourtesy, no 
abruptness in this message. Instead, we find a com- 
pliment to Mr. Roosevelt personally, a pleasant allusion to 
the country from which he comes, a frank recognition of 
his complete freedom of action, and what without vio- 
lence might be construed into a regret that circumstances 
beyond the power of the Pope or even of Theodore 
Roosevelt to alter, made it necessary for his Holiness not 
to recede from a position already taken. This, we re- 
peat, is somewhat different from the idea conveyed by 
Mr. Roosevelt's condensed version of Monsignor Ken- 
nedy's note. 

The Roosevelt version of this communication will be 
the more widely circulated of the two, a fact of which 
Mr. Roosevelt was well aware. The Kennedy correction 
will never overtake the mutilated statement. Suppres- 
sion and evasion; they are among the most used and 
highly valued weapons in the arsenal of the Mighty 
Hunter. They have served him well in his own country. 
How will they answer his purpose in foreign lands? 

{New York World, April 5.) 

Mr. Roosevelt's megalomania never mounted to diz- 
zier heights than when he implored the American people 
to treat the Vatican incident as "merely personal, and 
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above all as not warranting the slightest exhibition of 
rancor or bitterness." 

We can assure Mr. Roosevelt that the American peo- 
ple are still calm and are bearing up bravely. Not a 
single resolution has been introduced in Congress direct- 
ing the President to send the battleship fleet up the Tiber 
to shell Rome. The general feeling is one of sympathy 
with the Vatican in having missed " a perfectly corking 
time " on account of the restrictions of Papal etiquette. 

Even if Mr. Roosevelt had not sent that impassioned 
cablegram to Dr. Abbott pleading for " the avoidance of 
harsh and bitter comment, ,, we think the American people 
would have restrained themselves and gone to work as 
usual yesterday morning when the whistle blew. Al- 
though they have been compelled to struggle along for a 
year without Mr. Roosevelt's personal counsel, guidance 
and attention, most Americans are still rather more than 
half-witted. They know that the Vatican has certain 
rules that visitors are expected to comply with, and that 
visitors who do not wish to comply with these rules are 
not obliged to seek an audience with the Pope. They 
know too that it was Mr. Roosevelt who invited himself 
to the Vatican, and that he was wholly within his rights 
in deciding later that he could not accept the restrictions 
the Vatican sought to impose. 

Mr. Roosevelt's cablegram to Dr. Abbott reads less 
like a plea for religious toleration than like a formal 
notice of his resumption of political activity. The Roose- 
velt mark is branded indelibly upon the incident. We 
recognize all the familiar tricks of the most versatile of 
living press agents. 

It was on March 29 that Mr. Roosevelt decided not 
to visit the Vatican and cabled to Ambassador Leishman, 
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" Proposed presentation is, of course, now impossible." 
But no announcement was made. There was no hint of 
alleged arrangements. Mr. Roosevelt waited until he was 
in Rome and the centre of attention in the Eternal City. 
He waited until Sunday, knowing, as he knew when he 
was President, that Sunday night is the psychological 
time to make a sensational announcement, because the 
Monday newspapers are usually dull and "big news is 
played up for all it's worth. ,, When all the stage-settings 
were in place the correspondents were called in, the cable- 
gram was sent to the editor of the Outlook, and the civil- 
ized world knew that Theodore Roosevelt had resumed 
business at the old stand. 

It was a highly dramatic method of notifying the 
country that the centre of the stage was again occupied 
by the only political actor worthy of the star part. But 
why drag in religion? 

(The New York Globe, April 4.) 

The trouble recently ruffling Egypt has moved over to 
Italy. As the weather man would put it, the disturbance a 
few days ago in the neighborhood of Cairo is now central 
over Rome. Last week it was necessary to instruct the 
Nationalists of Egypt concerning their duty; now it is 
the Pope who is the pupil and feels over his knuckles 
the rap of the ferule. Fallieres of France, the Kaiser 
of Germany, and Edward of England may as well brace 
themselves to display their prettiest behavior. The uni- 
versal schoolmaster is still on his travels, and other 
capitals are included in his itinerary. 

The latest instance shows again that Mr. Roosevelt is 
still Mr. Roosevelt. We have excuse for the same line 
of comment that has followed his sensational career. 
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The thing done is well enough, but oh ! the way in which 
it is done ! The diplomacy of the Vatican, by a tradition 
established by centuries, is pussy-footed, but even it was 
not skilful enough to tread softly when the great row- 
maker got within striking distance. The first notification 
received by Merry del Val was the sound of breaking 
crockery. And when the sound is at its height Mr. 
Roosevelt despatches a characteristic message to Am- 
erica to the effect that he hopes that the incident will 
be regarded as purely a " personal " one, and that it will 
not warrant " the slightest exhibition of rancor or bitter- 
ness." At the same hour all the documents bearing on 
the case are given to the waiting newspaper corps. 

That Mr. Roosevelt should decline to agree to condi- 
tions limiting his right to speak when and where he 
pleases may be readily understood. The idea of having 
it suggested to him that he should consent to the editing 
of his conduct! No wonder he was indignant. More- 
over, Mr. Fairbanks was his colleague in office, and the 
name of Mr. Fairbanks having been mentioned in the 
notes, Mr. Roosevelt was compelled to line up with 
him. In this country the Catholic vote is important, but 
so is the Methodist, and it behooves a man who may 
again be in politics to be careful against raising religious 
prejudice himself. But granting all this, and that it was 
necessary for the ex-President to forego the pleasure of 
kissing the Pope's hand, why was it necessary to make 
such a noise about it all? 

(The New York Evening Journal, April 5.) 

There is much nonsense talked by clergymen who shall 
not be advertised here — to the effect that the Pope had no 
right to make any such request of Mr. Roosevelt. 
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But the Pope had a perfect right to make the request. 
The Pope does not distinguish between Protestant and 
Catholic. He puts nothing in the way of any visitor to 
the Vatican or to himself living up to his particular reli- 
gious beliefs in Rome. 

He believes himself to be insulted and discourteously 
treated by a certain religious organization which has 
chosen to establish itself outside the door of the Vatican 
— in which the Pope lives a prisoner. 

And he certainly has a right to say that he does not 

care to receive as personal visitors those that by their 

presence countenance the intruders who have done so 

much to disturb his peace. 

* * * 

The Pope is an old man, who much against his will, 
with great detriment to his health and happiness and 
life, has taken on his shoulders the heavy burden of the 
Papacy, giving up sadly his home and work in Venice. 

Mr. Roosevelt understands conditions well enough to 
know that the Pope is bound absolutely by his duty, 
bound to a great extent by traditions extending through 
centuries, bound to protect and respect in the most 
minute details, and regardless of the greatness or per- 
sonal importance of any lion killer, the susceptibilities 
and the deep devotion of his followers throughout the 
world. 

The Pope lives a prisoner, confined in the Vatican be- 
cause of his convictions. He is now a recluse, shut 
within narrow walls in a city where his predecessors were 
rulers and temporal sovereigns. 

Mr. Roosevelt, free to fly from continent to continent 
and from one excitement to another, might dwell with 
deep sympathy, with very great respect, upon the burdens 
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and the position of that white-haired old man, a prisoner 
for life, striving earnestly and in a dignified way to pro- 
tect the great trust laid upon him, and to uphold hon- 
orably the traditions and customs of one of the greatest 
offices that the world has known. 

Mr. Roosevelt, it is true, is the former President of 
eighty millions of people. But he is a private citizen to- 
day. 

The Pope, on the other hand, is the absolute spiritual 
director, and to a very great extent the temporal adviser 
and director of two hundred and fifty millions of 
Catholics. 

It would not have been too much for Mr. Roosevelt 
to think over matters carefully before duplicating the un- 
fortunate and unnecessary incident in which Mr. Fair- 
banks figured with so little credit to himself. 

The people will follow Mr. Roosevelt's advice, they 
will not become excited about this matter, and we shall 
not have Americans, Protestant or Catholic, indulging in 
foolish religious disputes. 

But it would have been just as well if Mr. Roosevelt 
had not sent that foolish message asking the people to 
take calmly what is of no importance whatever. 

And it would have been better still if Mr. Roosevelt 
had shown to the Pope the respect and the courtesy that 
he himself so energetically demands from others. 

(The New York Evening Post, April 4.) 

We cannot feel too grateful to Theodore Roosevelt for 
his thoughtfulness in advising the American people how 
to think about this dreadful catastrophe in Rome. We 
are really inclined to believe that we should have had 
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Orange riots in the streets of New York to-day and the 
burning of a Catholic church or two in Kansas if this 
calm, manly, high-minded telegram from Rome had not 
appeared simultaneously with the shocking news that 
the Pope and Mr. Roosevelt will not meet. Well, we 
are sure it is the Pope who will lose. He cannot step 
out of the Vatican and stand on the street corner and 
watch this Yankee hero like any other Roman. And to 
miss the grasp of the mighty hunter's hand and hear his 
assurance that he did visit every Catholic mission within 
reach, just as he visited the Protestant missions; that on 
the one hand he loves his Catholic fellow-citizens and on 
the other he loves the Protestant and Hebrew fellow- 
citizens just as much. Later on, we are sure, when the 
Pope reads this magnificent telegram, he will repent in 
sackcloth and ashes. As for the American public, it will 
never forget that Mr. Roosevelt prevented an outraged 
Protestant country from rising in its wrath and inaugu- 
rating a religious warfare. Its citizens will to-day speak 
kindly to their Catholic friends, as he wishes, and put 
their revolvers back into their holsters. 

Roosevelt at Rome. 

(The Philadelphia Public Ledger, April 5.) 

That the ex-President would have another " corking 
time " when he got to Rome was expected. One who 
has kept the limelight steadily upon him as he moved 
through Africa could not be obscured in the world's 
ancient capital. But he has not even waited to arrive 
there. It is from Naples that he cables an address to the 
American people, assuring them of his own great breadth 
of mind and imploring them not to grow excited upon 
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his account. Wherever he may be, he hqlds the centre 
of the stage, and we are not permitted to forget him for 
a moment. 

Any ordinary American tourist who sought an inter- 
view with the Pope would cheerfully acquiesce in what- 
ever rules the Pope or his representatives thought proper 
to impose; or, if he could not accept the conditions, 
would decline the interview and say no more about it. 
Not so with the ex-President. Though the whole matter 
was purely personal and concerned no one but himself, 
he makes it an occasion for a grand gallery play and mag- 
nifies it into an incident of national importance. The 
whole offense, beyond the unjustifiable publication of 
personal correspondence, is in his preposterous procla- 
mation to the American people. 

There could be no controversy between the Vatican 
and Mr. Roosevelt in a matter in which each party was 
entirely within its rights. Mr. Roosevelt had no official 
or other claim to be received by the Pope. The Pope 
could receive him or not, as he pleased, or in any way he 
pleased, and Mr. Roosevelt could either go or stay away. 
After the innocent but not less unfortunate incident of 
the ex-Vice President, and in view of the ex-President's 
attested capacity for proffering unasked advice, one can- 
not say that Monsignor Kennedy's precautionary sug- 
gestion was unreasonable. It did not in any way limit 
Mr. Roosevelt's " freedom of conduct." It merely inti- 
mated that in the Pope's willingness to receive him it was 
assumed that nothing would in the meanwhile occur to 
impair their mutual cordiality. 

It appears to have been Mr. Leishman, the American 
Ambassador at the Quirinal, who had no official rela- 
tion with the matter whatever, that found this reason- 
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able condition "objectionable." The publication of all 
the correspondence is very naturally regarded with 
" surprise " at the Vatican, and probably with some un- 
easiness at the State Department also. If. Mr. Roose- 
velt did not care to give assurance that he would accept 
the conditions, no fault can be found with him. It was 
wholly his own individual affair, whether he should go 
to the Vatican or not. To bring the diplomatic service 
into it and to parade the matter before the world, and 
to make it the text of a self-laudatory sermon upon 
" toleration," is more offensive than anything he could 
conceivably have said at Rome. • 

But such is the power of advertising, in these days, 
such is the glamour of publicity, that Mr. Roosevelt will 
probably receive a great amount of credit for an episode 
that any other man would have preferred to pass over 
in silence. Those who admire him least must acknowl- 
edge the extraordinary skill with which he turns even 
the most unpromising occasion to make himself the focus 
of wondering attention. And he is now only upon the 
threshold of Europe. Wherever he has stopped, and 
sometimes even before his arrival, he has made a dis- 
turbance. By the time he has visited Vienna and Buda- 
pest, Paris, Brussels, Berlin, the Scandinavian capitals, 
and long before he has reached London, the ordinary 
mind will falter in contemplating the havoc of diplomatic 
courtesies along his illuminated path. 
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THE REV. MR. TIPPLE AND THE METHODISTS. 

If proof were needed of the hostile and offensive 
propaganda of the Methodists in Rome, that proof was 
opportunely furnished by the Methodists themselves, 
through their leader, Rev. Bertrand M. Tipple. He 
issued two manifestoes, one exhibiting the sad spectacle 
of a Christian minister gloating over the defection of 
Catholics from the faith of their fathers, the other un- 
folding the nature of religious toleration which Metho- 
dists demand for themselves in Catholic countries. 

His first manifesto was issued in Rome by the Rev. M. 
Tipple, on April 4. 

" We had the fullest confidence that Mr. Roosevelt 
would do the right thing in Rome. 

" While the work of Methodism in Rome started the 
rumpus, it is no longer Methodism, or any other ism, but 
the great principle of toleration. Mr. Roosevelt has 
struck a mighty blow for twentieth century Christianity. 

" The representatives of two great republics have been 
the ones to put the Vatican where it belongs. President 
Loubet refused to accede to Vatican conditions, and now 
Mr. Fairbanks and Mr. Roosevelt come to maintain the 
dignity and independence of American manhood in the 
face of Vatican tyranny. 

"The Vatican is incompatible with republican princi- 
ples. This is a bitter dose for patriotic Catholics in Am- 
erica to swallow. I wonder how many doses of this sort 
they will take before they revolt? Is Catholicism in Am- 
erica to be American or Romish? If Romish, then every 
patriotic American should rise to crush it, for Roman 
Catholicism is the uncompromising foe of freedom. 

" After the Fairbanks episode the Methodists never 
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dreamed that the Vatican would commit a similar blunder 
with Mr. Roosevelt. That it has done so is added proof 
that the policy prevailing there is the same yesterday, to- 
day and forever. The Vatican is the Vatican. The world 
advances, but the Vatican never. 

" Americans can now better understand how it is that 
the Roman Church has lost France, the men of Italy, 
and is losing Spain and Austria." 



On April 5, he added the following : 

" The losses of the Catholic Church in Italy, during the 
last two years especially have been truly enormous. The 
Italians by thousands have abandoned the religion of their 
fathers. Absolutely impotent to arrest the progress of 
anticlericalism, the Vatican has become more and more 
exasperated until, abandoning all restraint, it has made 
itself ridiculous in the eyes of all cultured Italians and of 
the world. Fifty years ago Methodism entered Italy 
armed with the Bible, with a Christ, and with a program 
of instruction for the masses. To-day the Vatican with 
its own hands has set the seal of success on this work. 
It has made known to the world that it asked for but 
one promise* from Theodore Roosevelt : that he would 
not go near the Methodists during his stay in Rome. 
Mr. Roosevelt refused to accept it. Nothing could have 
better illustrated our work than this action of the Vati- 
can. To be thus excommunicated by the Catholic 
hierarchy, means to gain the name of 1 friends of the 
Roman people/ It is to be noted that Mr. Roosevelt re- 
fused to approve the accusations against the Methodists 
of Rome." 

So far was he from " approving the accusations against 
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the Methodists of Rome " that " Mr. Roosevelt, instead," 
says Rome, "proceeded to hit Mr. Tipple on the head with 
his famous ' big stick/ but that is not the point here. It 
will be observed that this Christian minister is quite happy 
over ' the truly enormous losses ' of the Catholic Church 
to the enemies of all religion. Fifty years ago the Meth- 
odists began to spend millions of dollars on the perversion 
of Italian Catholics, and every year since then they have 
been sending home highly decorated accounts of their 
success, but the simple truth is that they have failed 
utterly to make any permanent impression." In Rome for 
September 7, 1907, we were able to cull the following 
facts from their own official report: 

" In Italy and Italian Switzerland there are about 
34,000,000 of people, and the Methodists among them, 
including both members and probationers, total exactly 
3,449 ; Rome, which is well over the half million mark, 
contains two hundred and sixty-six members and pro- 
bationers. How many of the 3,449 and the 266 are 
Italians, and how many of them are Americans, English, 
Germans, etc., we do not pretend even to guess, but tak- 
ing them all as Italians we reach some interesting results. 
It will be found that the present Methodist following in 
Italy has cost about 7,000 francs per head; that the half 
million francs spent on Italian Methodism last year has 
resulted in a net gain over the numbers of the previous 
year of just 75 persons, which works out at 6,666 francs 
for very additional Methodist; that at the same rate of 
expenditure and the same rate of progress it will take 
12,500,000,000 (twelve billion five hundred million) francs 
and 36,000 (thirty-six thousand) years to convert the 
Italian people from the errors of Popery to the light of 
Methodism. Unfortunately there are several flaws in 
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the calculation, for we find that in some respects, Italian 
Methodism is going back. 

" The last report, for instance, announces that there 
were 32 native preachers in the field, whereas the previous 
one registered 55 ; we note also that in the space of one 
brief year these 32, aided by the nine foreign missionaries 
of Methodism, baptized as many as 2 (two) adult, and 
86 (eighty-six) infant Italian Methodists, while in the 
previous year the number of adults were no fewer than 
5 (five) and of infants 87 (eighty-seven). This means 
a diminution of 6 baptisms in the year — but it must be 
remembered that there were 23 fewer missionaries to do 
the work/' 

So much for the success of the Methodists in making 
proselytes. It will be seen that they are much more suc- 
cessful in collecting dollars and in beating the big drum. 
In this department they are eminently practical. 

It is not the success of the Methodists which makes 
them an object of aversion to all rightminded persons in 
Rome, but rather because, as Archbishop Ireland so well 
expressed it last Monday, " the Methodist propaganda in 
Rome is so vile, so calumnious in its assaults upon the 
Catholic faith, so dishonest in its methods to win pro- 
selytes that the Holy Father is compelled by the vital 
principles of his high office to avert at all cost the slightest 
movement on his part that might directly or indirectly be 
interpreted as abetting the propaganda or approving even 
by implication its purposes and tactics." 

The Asino is perhaps the foulest paper printed any- 
where, and its loathsome attacks on the Holy Father and 
on religion horrify even the Protestants who see it, yet 
recently the Asino was able to quote from the Evangelista, 
the organ of the Methodists in Rome, an article in which 
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the Methodists hold out the hand of fellowship even to 
the obscene Asino. 

" There are fields of common activity," writes the 
Evangelista, " in which we can give one another the hand 
of brotherhood in the holy war on the heresy and ob- 
scurantism of Romanism." 

That fact alone speaks volumes for the tactics to which 
Archbishop Ireland refers. 

After all, it was just as well that Roosevelt was not 
received by the Holy Father, for if he didn't fall into 
the pit dug by the Methodists he tripped over the cord 
drawn for him by the Roman Freemasons. 

We all know that, whatever Freemasonry may be in 
America, here in Italy and in Rome its sole raison d' etre 
at present is insidious war on the Church and on re- 
ligion. Its members are all anticlericals, it inspires most 
of the attacks made on the Holy See and on the Pope, 
it was at the back of the infamous campaign of "clerical" 
scandals let loose upon the country three years ago, it 
is working to bring the Church in Italy to the plight 
to which it has reduced it in France. 

Possibly this is one of the many things which Mr. 
Roosevelt does not know, but it would certainly have 
been painful for American Catholics to read how an 
hour or two after his audience with the Holy Father 
their ex-President was patting the Roman Freemasons 
on the back. 

Under the suggestive title, " Tippletude," the Inde- 
pendent of April 14th says : 

Since Dr. Burchard added a new word to politics we 
have hardly had a more notable case of inept and sui- 
cidal blundering than that which will for a long while 
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give distinction to the name of the Rev. B. M. Tipple, 
D.D., Pastor of the Methodist American Church at 
Rome. . . . Somewhat similar to the original Bur- 
chardism is Mr. Tipple's senseless outbreak, although it 
has lighter consequences. So far as the public could 
know, the Methodist Mission in Rome had had a fine ad- 
vertisement, and the veto put on Mr. Roosevelt by the 
Vatican had aroused criticism of the Pope rather than of 
the Methodist Mission, which could have nothing to com- 
plain of. It might presumably be all that was good, do- 
ing an excellent work, arousing animosity only because 
of its success. But just then burst in the voice of Tipple, 
and such a voice ! 

A favorite Turkish story is of the man who was 
asked to lend his donkey, but who replied that while he 
would be glad to do so, he could not, as it was in the 
neighboring village. Just then, from the other side of the 
partition, came the bray of the ass, and the neighbor said : 
' Why, there is the donkey in the stable/ ' You infidel/ 
replied the owner, 'to take the word of an ass against 
that of a follower of the Prophet/ No less untimely and 
disconcerting, following Mr. Roosevelt's warning against 
religious bitterness, was the intrusive raucity that in- 
stantly destroyed the satisfaction with which the friends 
of the mission were considering the situation. 



Vatican Etiquette. 

(America, April 9.) 

The climax of sensations in Mr. Roosevelt's progress 
through Europe will be difficult to sustain after his 
failure to obtain unconditionally a special audience with 
Pope Pius X. Apparently his advance agents have 
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bungled the affair. He surely would never have thought 
of seeking a reception at the Vatican without scrupu- 
lously complying with the etiquette of the papal court. 
His critics have blamed him for many faults; but they 
have never accused him of not knowing the proprieties. 
In Berlin he will not think of visiting Emperor William, 
and straightway addressing a Socialist gathering in favor 
of their suffrage program; he will not meet Fallieres, 
in Paris, and then seek an opportunity of telling the 
French people that, compared to ours, their republic is 
a despotic oligarchy. In London, he will not go to St. 
James, and next to the Home Rulers to tell them they 
are right in frustrating the measures of the government. 
What should we think of the distinguished foreigner who, 
after an audience with President Taft, would go to the 
nearest rendezvous to encourage his insurgent opponents 
to a more strenuous antagonism. No one can appreciate 
the impropriety of such tactics more than Mr. Roosevelt 
He has no special sympathy with Methodism ; and surely 
he must with all sober-minded observers know and de- 
precate their offensive proselytism in the name of their 
religion in Rome. Above all, if it be true that the out- 
look of his present course is bounded solely by the 
political horizon, he or his advisers should know since 
the Fairbanks incident, that public opinion appreciates 
too well the rule of the Vatican for special audiences to 
side too readily with anyone who will not respect its 
etiquette. 

Lesson of the Fairbanks Incident. 

Regrettable as the Fairbanks incident was, it has had 
the happy result of disseminating through the press of 
the country some very useful information about the sig- 
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nificance of an audience with the Pope and the character 
of the Methodist propaganda in Rome. The millions of 
our non-Catholic fellow-countrymen who have grown to 
believe that the power and influence of the papacy was 
a thing of the past have been surprised to learn that few 
persons of importance go to Rome without seeking as 
a distinguished favor an audience with the spiritual head 
of Christendom. They go to pay homage to his trans- 
cendent influence as a moral power even among men and 
peoples who do not accept his teachings, or comprehend 
the exalted character of his authority. They hear many 
utterances from his august lips, but one thing they never 
hear and that is the slightest painful or disturbing ref- 
erence to their own religious sentiment, or, as it may be, 
to their lack of religious faith. In sharp contrast with 
his truly paternal, tolerant spirit is the offensive and in- 
tolerant proselytism of the Methodists in Rome, seizing 
every opportunity to insult the Vatican, as Mr. Tipple 
did so blatantly after interviewing Mr. Roosevelt this 
very week, and resorting to the altogether un-American 
system of the soup-house, to entice a few needy Italians 
to their meetings. 

Press-Agent Diplomacy. 

Smarting under the rebuke they had received when 
Mr. Fairbanks was denied an audience at the Vatican, 
the Methodist proselytizers in Rome were very naturally 
determined to make it awkward for Mr. iRoosevelt to 
obtain his audience. They have not concealed their pur- 
pose to put him on record as pro-papal in case he should 
meet the Holy Father and not honor them with a visit. 
This the Vatican knew very well, and no other course 
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was left open to the Cardinal Secretary of State than to 
insist on an agreement that Mr. Roosevelt should not 
express his regard for the Pope one hour and for his 
declared enemies the next. In the light of information 
we have received from Rome, it is unjust to suggest 
that Mgr. Kennedy, of the American College, acting as 
intermediary, might have refrained from asking Mr. 
Roosevelt to say that he would not visit the Methodist 
body in Rome. The Methodists themselves had forced 
that issue on the Vatican, and it was imperative that Mr. 
Roosevelt should declare whether he intended to accept 
or decline their invitation. He, or to speak more cor- 
rectly, his agents decided not to respect the etiquette of 
the Vatican with the result that his audience with the 
Pope became impossible. It appears that his advisers 
were of the opinion that the Vatican authorities would re- 
lent, and make an exception in his case; for as soon as 
it became manifest that he must observe the proprieties 
or lose his audience, overtures were made by his private 
secretary to Cardinal Merry del Val, intimating that he 
would comply with requirements but that the conditions 
mentioned in Mgr. Kennedy's messages need not be ex- 
pressly exacted. It was too late. The Vatican is above the 
press-agent diplomacy. Through their blundering the ex- 
President lost the supreme opportunity of his homeward 
progress. 

Redeeming the Situation. 

The press agent had blundered; the press agent must 
redeem the situation. Forthwith a message must come 
to the world through the Outlook that Mr. Roosevelt is 
only a private citizen; that his friability to satisfy the 
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Vatican authorities is only a personal matter ; that he was 
actuated by a spirit of American independence; that he 
was championing religious toleration, and other similar 
sentiments available for such critical occasions. It is 
true that Mr. Roosevelt is only a private citizen, but the 
press of the United States is treating him as if he were 
the paramount personage of the country; his agents are 
using every means to constitute him our chief repre- 
sentative citizen as well as emeritus official; the twaddle 
about American independence and religious toleration is 
again the press agent playing to the gallery. How is it 
that the crowned heads of Europe can pay homage to 
Pius X without forfeiting their independence? Why do 
not the Methodists in Rome, Mr. Tipple, for instance, 
respect the principles of religious toleration? Mr. Roose- 
velt's cable message to the Outlook shows that he is ill- 
advised by a secretary and press agents who seem to be 
making use of him to play politics at too long a range. 

Press Comments. 

The leading newspapers of this country have not only 
reported this matter fairly as the facts came out; they 
have also commented upon it editorially with an insight 
which leaves no question about the responsibility for the 
blunder. Tempting as Mr. Roosevelt's Monday morning 
cable was, they heroically refrained from comment until 
they had heard the other side from their own agents 
abroad. So illuminating and impartial are the views they 
express that we gladly devote an unusual space to ex- 
tracts from the press in this issue. The interview with 
the Cardinal Secretary of State, as cabled to the New 
York Sun, is eminently satisfactory; the editorials from 
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the World and the Evening Journal voice the sentiment 
of every reasonable American. The effort to blame the 
Rector of the American College in Rome for the blunder 
has failed lamentably, as appears very clearly in the inter- 
view of the Sun's correspondent with Cardinal Merry 
del Val, and in its own editorial. 

(77 Resegone, April 23.) 

A letter is reproduced in 77 Resegone of Lecco, Italy, 
from Vico Mantegazza, prominent among the Liberals, 
and anything but a crony of churchmen, in which he says : 
" I think that my open avowal will not cost me the es- 
teem of my readers when I say that I don't understand 
very well what those ' Methodists ' are and what they 
want to do. Some days ago, as I was walking along the 
XX Settembre street, examining books, I stopped in front 
of a show-case which belongs to the Methodist book store. 
Some of the books thus displayed have such titles as 
these : ' Infamies of the Popes/ ' Filth of the Pontiffs/ 
' The Pope must be Driven Out/ and there are others like 
them. 

" Frankly, it strikes me as very natural that one in 
high authority should think that the Pope ought not to 
receive in audience those Americans who, the day after 
or the day before, may take part in meetings where such 
topics may be treated. After the Fairbanks precedent, 
the doubt about what might happen could not be shelved. 
And from the moment when Roosevelt was unwilling to 
give the desired assurances, is it not natural that the 
Vatican should have signified its unwillingness to receive 
him? For this very reason, perhaps, the city authorities 
have seen fit to give a special character to the welcome 
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and reception tendered to the ex-President. They be- 
lieved that they were entertaining an anticlerical and 
therefore they must do more than is commonly done in 
honor of a distinguished guest." 



Mr. Leishman Blamed. 
(America, May 14, 1910.) 

A startling bit of information comes to us from Italy, 
which throws new light on Mr. Roosevelt's conduct in 
the Vatican incident, though by no means exonerating 
hirp. or rendering unmerited the severe criticisms of the 
American press. The editor of that reliable paper, Rome, 
informs us that Mr. Roosevelt was led into his deplora- 
ble mistake by Mr. Leishman, the American Ambassador. 
As an answer to the Colonel's request for an audience 
at the Vatican, Mr. Leishman sent the following com- 
munication which he had duly received from the Rector 
of the American College : " The Holy Father will be 
delighted to grant an audience to Mr. Roosevelt on April 
5, and he hopes nothing will arise to prevent it, such as 
the much-regretted incident which made the reception 
of Mr. Fairbanks impossible." 

This was the only part of his communication which Mr. 
Leishman gave to the press. No one ever suspected that 
he had adroitly suppressed a most important addition of 
his own, which for obvious reasons he did not care to 
have published. But Mr. Roosevelt has since made good 
the omission. 

" I merely transmit this communication," said Mr. 
Leishman, "without having committed you in any way 
to accept the conditions imposed, as the form appears ob- 
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jectionable, clearly indicating that an audience would be 
cancelled in case you should take any action while here 
that might be construed as countenancing the Methodist 
work here as in the case of Mr. Fairbanks. Although 
fully aware of your intention to confine your visit to the 
King and the Pope the covert threat in the Vatican's com- 
munication to you is none the less objectionable, and one 
side or other is sure to make capital out of the action 
you might take. The press is already preparing for the 
struggle." 

What Mr. Roosevelt would have done had he been al- 
lowed to read and interpret Mgr. Kennedy's message for 
himself, is now a matter of speculation; he could hardly 
fail to see the kindly intent. It remained for Mr. Leish- 
man, an ally of continental Freemasons and an enemy of 
the papacy, to discern a "covert threat" and giving a 
sinister interpretation to a most courteous and respectful 
invitation to thrust the same on one lately emerged from 
the jungle and unacquainted with the happenings in 
Europe during his protracted expedition. Mr. Leishman 
should never have taken part in the affair. Mr. Roose- 
velt, on his own representation, was coming to Rome as a 
private citizen. The official interference of the Am- 
bassador had the sanction neither of law nor custom. His 
duty is to keep aloof from all negotiations with the Vati- 
can and to use the influence of his position solely for 
matters affecting the relations between Washington and 
the Quirinal. 

Every fair-minded reader of this suppressed addi- 
tion to the message will be filled with indignation at the 
unwarranted interjection of a hostile commentary and 
with contempt for the disingenuousness displayed in sup- 
pressing it. The Vatican was not informed of Mr. Roose- 
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velt's intention to " confine himself to a visit to the King 
and the Pope." One may reasonably doubt whether any 
such intention ever existed, for Mr. Roosevelt received 
the Freemasons and delivered an address at a public ban- 
quet in the Capitol. Mr. Leishman's activity does little 
credit to himself and is a reflection on the Administration ; 
his officiousness belittles his high office and gives offence 
to millions of American Catholic citizens and countless 
others who share their views. 



A Roman Sunday. 

(The Saturday Review, London.) 

On the afternoon of this day (Sunday, February 20), 
a rowdy procession was formed of between 10,000 and 
20,000 persons, among them, according to The Temps, 
an unusual gathering of Italian functionaries, of members 
of Parliament, of notorious rather than celebrated jour- 
nalists and lawyers, and of almost every noted Free- 
mason in Rome bearing his masonic emblem. These 
people were, one and all, anarchists and revolutionaries, 
anti-clerical and anti-everything. They carried banners 
which bore blasphemous and seditious inscriptions, and 
the number of revolutionary flags was so great that we 
are assured "they looked like a river of blood and fire 
pouring down the streets through the modern city to the 
city of the past." The procession formed at the railway 
station, passed through the principal streets, and event- 
ually reached the statue erected in the Piazza dei Fiori 
to the notorious pantheist, Giordano Bruno. Here revo- 
lutionary speeches of a most violent description were de- 
livered, notably by Podrecca, the editor of the unspeak- 
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able Asino, and by Barziha, a wealthy Jew Socialist mem- 
ber of Parliament. These violent attacks on the Pope, 
the Church and the monarchy were endorsed by Mayor 
Nathan, who expressed on behalf of the municipal bloc 
his hearty sympathy with the demonstration. Lastly, 
Prince Gaetani, the renegade head of that great historical 
house to which belonged Pope Boniface VIII, attempted 
to address the meeting, but the audience, considering him 
an apostate to his order and religion, told him so very 
plainly and shouted him down. In the meantime the 
" Internationale, ,, the " Song of the Workers/' Mameli's 
" Hymn " and other revolutionary chants were howled 
in chorus and then came the usual cries of " Down with 
the Pope!" "Death to religion !" "Down with Aus- 
tria ! " " Death to Christ ! " " Neither God nor master ! " 
'* Death to the King !" " Death to the Queen ! " 

After a sort of ritual ceremony performed before the 
statue of their idol, Giordano Bruno, the mob wished to 
pay a visit to the Austrian Embassy in the Piazzi di 
Spagna, but here the troops barred their passage. They 
were, however, contrary to precedent, allowed to cross 
the bridge with impunity and proceed almost to the very 
doors of the Vatican, to within earshot of the Pope's 
windows. The headquarters of the demonstrators, which 
have been recently removed from the centre of Rome to 
a house near the Porta Angelica, within a stone's throw 
of His Holiness' apartments, were decorated for the oc- 
casion from top to bottom with black and scarlet flags 
and blasphemous and disloyal inscriptions. In order that 
His Holiness should hear their opprobrious cries, several 
scoundrels used horns and megaphones, and in the course 
of the evening a searchlight was throwri into the windows 
of the Pope's private apartment, the better to attract his 
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attention to the outrageous illuminated inscriptions that 
appeared above their meeting house. 

The Italian police never interfered, and the beastly 
crew were allowed to insult and annoy the Pontiff for 
over an hour in a manner which would not have been 
tolerated had he been a private individual, however crimi- 
nal and obnoxious. 
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